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been journeymen themselves. The working weaver owned or hired his
own loom. In the earlier part of the century there were two intermediate
sets of dealers between the weaver and the mercer who seem to have
dropped out as the trade became more capitalized. These were the
madders, who sold weavers' goods to shopkeepers and sometimes
wove themselves, but appear to have been used only by small working
weavers or else for the disposal of damaged lengths of silk. There were
also piece-brokers who bought sometimes of the madders, sometimes
of the weavers.65
Silk-weaving, as it was carried on at Spitalfields, was subject to most
of the known causes of trade fluctuation to an extreme degree. Its raw
material came from abroad and the supply was sometimes interrupted.66
Though heavily protected, the trade maintained that it could not hold
its own against French competition, and smuggling was a constant
grievance; the complete prohibition of foreign silk fabrics (1765-1826)
did not bring prosperity to the weavers. The trade was subject to
periods of over-expansion and subsequent depression, to sudden
changes of fashion, to disastrous interruptions from court mourning;
it was also seasonal, and the small master was often unable to withstand
even seasonal fluctuations: 'Many manufacturers,* it was said in 1706,
and especially London weavers and other workmen who keep several men at
work, are sometimes much straightened for money, either to pay their men's
wages or to find goods to employ them, especially at a dead time of year, or
when money is scarce to be had, and thereupon, being forced to pawn some
of their goods for what pawnbrokers are pleased to lend on them, they do not
only impoverish themselves, and turn away their men, who, for want of work,
do with their families become a burthen to the public, but it also discourages
the said manufactures... ,67
It was fatally easy for the master to *put down looms' or reduce the
quantity of work on any check to the trade, and Spitalfields was
peculiarly sensitive to any fluctuation of demand, more so, it was said,
than the more highly capitalized clothing trade, where the clothier
undertook all the processes of manufacture from the buying of raw
wool to selling the cloth through the Blackwell Hall factors:
The clothier in the country goes on as long as he can get credit for a bag
of wooll to work on or a peny to pay his workmen,.. but in Spitalfields the